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Researchers have criticized recent sexual offender legislations for being based on flawed 
assumptions and having little or no impact on recidivism (Agan, 2011; Terry, 2015a). 
Policies such as sexual offender registries, Global Positioning System (GPS) monitoring, 
and civil commitment aim to reduce stranger assaults by repeat offenders, even though 
such offenses are statistically rare (Calkins, Colombino, Matsuura, & Jeglie, 2015). 
Sexual abuse is more likely to be perpetrated by someone known to the victim, such as 
a relative, close family friend (Calkins, Colombino, Matsuura, & Jeglie, 2015), or trusted 
member of a social or religious organization (Terry, 2015b). According to Finkelhor, 
Shattuck, Turner, and Hamby (2014), about over 25% of girls and 5% of boys are abused 
at least once by the age of 17 years. 

Though conceptually broader, human trafficking is closely related to sex crimes and is 
partially influenced by the demand for sex workers (Dank et al., 2014; Horning, Thomas, 
Henninger, & Marcus, 2014; Smith & Smith, 2011; Spapens & Rijken, 2015) and 
vulnerability experienced by trafficked persons due to economic hardships in their 
home country (Horning et al., 2014). While human trafficking may include an element 
of forced sex work, many scholars and advocates also include a range of exploitative labor 
actions such as forced labor, bonded labor, debt bondage, forced marriage, forced 
begging, exploitative adoption, child soldiering, and organ removal. This definition 
remains uncertain, however, which hinders accurate assessment of the extent of the 
problem (Hussein, 2015). 

In 2012, John Jay College of Criminal Justice’s Tenth Biennial International 
Conference focused on the theme of “Global Perspectives on Justice, Security and 
Human Rights.” This special issue includes papers that were prepared for this conference. 
These papers discuss the efficacy of sex crime and human trafficking legislations 
implemented in various nations and provide thought-provoking alternatives to current 
legislations that fall short of meeting their goals. 

Karen Terry’s (2015a) article, “Sex offender laws in the United States: smart policy or 
disproportionate sanctions?” (thereafter referred to as “Sex offender laws”) opens the 
special issue with a discussion of current policies designed to curb sexual crimes and the 
limitation of these policies. Terry reviews statutes enacted in the US that were designed to 
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reduce the risk of reoffending among sex offenders living in communities and then 
compares them to policies and legislations implemented in other countries. Terry 
(2015a) argues that current American sex crime legislation has resulted from US crime 
control policies in the 1980s that were based upon flawed assumptions about sex offend- 
ing behavior. US sex offender legislation includes sex offender registries, residency 
restrictions for released offenders, GPS monitoring, and civil commitment statutes. She 
notes that although other countries, namely Australia, Canada, Ireland, the UK, France, 
and Japan, also have sex offender registries, only the US and South Korea allows public 
access to their registries. 

Next, Sex Offender Laws (Terry, 2015a) reviews the research evaluating the usefulness 
of US sex crimes legislation and highlights the unintended consequences that have resulted 
from many of these polices. She concludes that the body of research evaluating registration 
and community notification laws (RCNL) is inconclusive with regard to their effect on 
recidivism, deterrence, or reporting (Terry, 2015a) and at worst may increase recidivism, 
vigilantism, and fear of crime by the public. Terry notes that the use of GPS monitoring has 
not reduced recidivism. Terry is a bit more optimistic though that GPS monitoring could 
reduce absconding levels and aid in court proceedings and the supervision of parolees. 

Sex Offender Laws (Terry, 2015a) concludes that due to the unintended consequences 
and lack of any evidence that they reduce recidivism, RCNL and residency restrictions 
should not be implemented at the international level. Instead, she calls for empirically 
based sex crime legislations and suggests that the EU sex offender registry model, which 
limits access to law enforcement, is more empirically sound model and humane. 

Calkins et al.’s (2015) study investigates the (mis)conceptions imbedded in US sex 
crime polices. Calkins and colleagues (2015) use archival case files from sex offenders 
released from a New Jersey prison between 1996 and 2007 to explore the myth of 
“stranger danger.” The sample included offenders who targeted minors and those who 
targeted adults. RCNL and residency restrictions assume that sexual offending recidivism 
is higher than general recidivism and that sex offenders released into the community will 
reoffend when the opportunity is present. Such policies also assume that the perpetrators 
of sex crimes are unknown to the victim (that is, stranger assaults). However, Calkins 
et al. (2015) found no evidence to support these assumptions: few crimes in the sample 
involved repeat offenders and few of these offenses occurred in restricted locations or 
were stranger assaults. Calkins et al. (2015) thus conclude that current sex crime legisla- 
tions are unlikely to reduce sexual violence. As an alternative to tertiary, or after the fact, 
prevention, Calkins et al. (2015) suggest that primary prevention strategies, such as 
approaching sexual violence as a public health issue and relying upon education 
programs, will be more effective in reducing and preventing these offenses. 

The issue next explores the prevalence of child sexual abuse by members of the 
Catholic Church and the responses by the Church to address this problem, namely Public 
Inquiries and Commissions. Karen Terry’s (2015b) second contribution to this issue, 
“Child sexual abuse within the Catholic Church: a review of global perspectives” (there- 
after referred to as the “Child sexual abuse” article) argues that child sexual abuse by the 
Catholic Church is a global concern. Public awareness of the sex abuse crisis in the US 
emerged in the 1980s, but awareness that the crisis was a global problem did not occur 
until the 2000s. The Child Sexual Abuse article opens with an overview of historic abuse 
trends in the US, possible causes of the problem and reaction of the Church to the sex 
abuse crisis. 

The Child Sexual Abuse article next summarizes patterns of abuse by the Catholic 
Church in Canada, Ireland, the UK, Austria, Belgium, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
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Australia and the reactions of the leaders of the Church. Rather than vows of chastity, 
sexual orientation or pedophilic tendencies of priests, personality disorders, or low IQ, the 
Child Sexual Abuse article argues that it was a combination of situational factors, 
opportunity/unguarded access to minors, and intimacy deficits that contributed to the 
crisis. Specifically, academic studies and reports by Public Inquiries and Commissions 
attributed the risk and persistence of abuse of minors within the Catholic Church to its 
hierarchical structure, fear of scandal, and the belief that child sexual abuse a sin, rather 
than a criminal act (Terry, 2015b). The Child Sexual Abuse article ends with a the 
suggestion that while the dissemination of these results and focus on prevention of future 
abuse are steps in the right direction, there is also a need to help victim-survivors heal. 

Next, the special issue focuses on the international problem of human trafficking, 
which includes forced labor, bonded labor, debt bondage, forced marriage, forced beg- 
ging, exploitative adoption, child sex tourism, child soldiering, sex trafficking, and organ 
removal (Office to Monitor and Combat Trafficking in Persons, 2013, cited in Horning 
et al., 2014) by means of threat, force, coercion, or deception (The UN, cited in Hussein, 
2015). Hussein (2015) explores the attempts by various activists, nongovernmental and 
governmental agencies to define human trafficking at the international level and in the 
UK. Hussein (2015) credits the diverse interests of these groups/agencies, along with the 
lack of conclusive quantitative data for the lack of consensus. Further, Hussein (2015) 
explores the unintended effects of the current anti-trafficking legislation, countries’ need 
to protect their boarders and the rescue narratives perpetuated by researchers and activists 
(e.g., failure to report trafficking due to fear of deportation, human rights violations by 
state agencies, and criminal prosecution). 

Finally, Spapens and Rijken (2015) discuss the Embargo project implemented by the 
Netherlands in 2007, which attempts to minimize the unintended consequences of com- 
mon anti-trafficking legislations, such as those described by Hussein (2015). Although the 
voluntary commercial sex industry was legalized in Amsterdam in 2000, human traffick- 
ing of women from eastern European countries continues to plague the Netherlands. 
Decriminalization of voluntary sex work in Amsterdam Red Light District resulted in 
an increase in prices, loss in customers, and worse conditions for sex workers. 
Decriminalization also resulted in an increased demand for sex workers to staff nonregu- 
lated businesses, such as home prostitution, escort services, and massage parlors (Spapens 
& Rijken, 2015). 

The Embargo project attempted to deal with human trafficking and nonvoluntary 
prostitution by allowing local authorities to implement fiscal and administrative measures 
against the facilitators of the commercial sex industry to suit the needs of the local 
community (Spapens & Rijken, 2015). Municipalities were granted authority to imple- 
ment a licensing system whereby pimps are required to pay taxes, provide decent working 
conditions for sex workers, and allow the municipality to inspect their property to ensure 
that the working conditions meet the license’s specifications. Spapens and Rijken (2015) 
discuss how local authorities use prior criminal records and other screening techniques to 
ensure businesses abide by relevant rules and regulations. Failure to abide by the rules can 
result in denial of a license application, revocation of an existing license, or criminal 
charges. 

Spapens and Riken (2015) also discuss some of the weaknesses of the Embargo 
project, such as the difficulty in instituting a system of information sharing among diverse 
local agencies, lack of adequate enforcement personnel (police and tax administrators), 
and lack of leadership. They are cautiously optimistic though that pending measures to 
reduce human trafficking (such as extending regulatory oversight to all sex business, 
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mandatory license for all sex workers, and an intake interview to ensure the work is 
voluntary) could be more effective. Spapens and Rijken (2015) conclude that repressive 
action is also necessary to reduce human trafficking in the Netherlands. 

Since the 1990s, many nations have used statutes and policies to reduce and prevent 
sexual crimes and human trafficking. Policies relied upon have included increased sanc- 
tions for sex offenders and national sexual offender registries. Unfortunately, empirical 
studies have demonstrated that these measures do not achieve their goals and often have 
unintended consequences. The goal of this special issue is to spark discussion, further 
research, and empirically based policy recommendations to address the issues of sexual 
crimes against adults and children and human trafficking. 
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